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GOOD WORDS.—XL. 


How the spirit will express itself in the life to 
come we may not now understand, but we shall know 
in the sure hereafter, and we can wait and trust for 
its revealings. 

—Hannau A. PLUMMER. 


IN THE DEEP. 


Only within is peace; for there 
God in the stillness hides his own, 
Secret in his pavilion. 
Disquietude, soul-turmuil, and distress 
Loose their sharp hold and slip away 
When, vexed by the intruding world, 
We inward turn our spirit to the deep. 
So is it with us all.— 
Wisest are we when, child-like, we forget 
The poor, vain playthings of an hour, 
And humbly seek the hand of One we love. 
Be still, be humble, and obey, 
And in the deep, where God is, thou shalt know 
A sweet serenity of soul. 
—A,. Landon. 


SIMPLICITY, HONESTY, TRANQUILLITY. 

When Moses announced to Israel the law of the 
Lord as he heard it spoken out of the midst of fire 
on the holy mountein, he added the exhortation “ and 
these words which I command thee this day, shall be 
in thine heart and thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thy hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between thine eyes.” 

In his opening address recently at our College, 
the President placed before the students the ideals 
that should determine their life in the new year, 
summing them up in three words—Simplicity, 
Honesty, Tranquillity. These are words that might 
well be bound upon the hand, and to be as frontlets 
between the They are words of vital im- 
portance to the college student to save his life from 


eyes. 


duplicity and extravagance; from the dishonest 
methods of work that defeat himself; from the tur- 
bulence and uncertainty of life not anchored to right 
principles. But they are words of remembrance not 
oly for college students, but to be cherished of all 
men and women, everywhere. College life is com- 
munity life, of necessity concentrated, intense, lack- 
ing more or less in perspective because it is the life 
of the young, and so, in danger of exaggeration. 
And yet, it is an epitome of the world. Parents who 
are alumni of the college in which their children are 
now undergraduates, look back with somewhat of 
longing to the good old days when simpler ways pre- 
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vailed in college. Is it then, that the college has 
changed in its ideals and purposes, or has the home 
adjusted itself to a new pace in the various details of 
life? Is it the children or is it the parents who are 
responsible if there is departure from earlier sim- 
plicity of dress and recreation? If we allow our- 
selves a larger unit of measurement than the home, 
we may ask, is it the college or is it the Society of 
Friends that modified their standards? The 
undergraduate girl has no longer any use for the 
pretty white apron of two decades ago—does not the 
yearly meeting allow itself increasing latitude in 
matters of dress? If the undergraduate youth per- 
sists in smoking, as he did not when the father was 
the undergraduate, may it not be that statistics would 
show in the yearly meeting membership a larger pro- 
portion of smokers? Is it right to allow the respon- 
sibility to rest upon the young of fixing the scale of 
dress or of recreation in college life? Or is it reason- 
able to expect that the college faculty shall be the 
law-makers in matters of dress, or of social life except 
so far as they affect the result of college work ? 

It is to be hoped that the watchwords spoken to 
college students will find their way into the homes 
of these students, there to do their noble work. 
Parents are known to make inquiries for a college in 
which the life is least expensive, because they wish 
to spare the son or daughter the painful experience 
of being out done by classmates in expenditures for 
dress and social pleasures. It would seem the part of 
higher wisdom in parents to choose the college that 
offers best opportunities, and then stimulate the 
moral nature of the child to care so much for the real 
values of life, as to be undisturbed by the standards 
of other students. Such training as this in the home 
is the best possible preparation for college life, and 
for life in the world. Students who have learned 
that simplicity is allied to the enduring delights of 
life, and more often than not is the synonym for 
beauty, will be immune from the dangers of dis- 
honest methods of work. 


have 


It must not be forgotten that for the wealthy con- 
stituency of a college is the privilege of greatest in- 
fluence in establishing standards of simplicity in dress 
and recreation. Their own children have all their 
lives before them in which to enjoy the bounties of 
wealth; it may be for their eternal good to have their 
college life a period of wise restraint. 

The happy souls that have been trained to satis- 
faction in simple, eternal joys; that know no juggling 
with honesty of word or action can aught avail, have 
learned the beautiful seeret of tranquillity—that 
there are regions of the soul to which we may retire 
from the demands upon our strength and fortitude 
to find answered for us Whittier’s words of prayer: 
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“Drop thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stresa, 
And let our ordered lives confess 


The beauty of Thy peace.” 
Exirzapetu Power Bonn. 


FRANKFORD MEETING, PHILADELPHIA. 
[From the Frankford Herald.) 


In the spring of 1681 William Penn received from 
Charles Il a charter for the territory now called 
Pennsylvania. It was then a wilderness in possession 
of the Indians, if we except a few small settlements 
of English, Dutch and Swedes, near the Delaware 
River. 

Though the territory was a wilderness and the time 
of its settlement dates from the landing of Penn, we 
must not consider that it was wholly unknown. With 
the Swedes at Upland, the settlement of Salem, N. 
J., in 1675, by a colony led by John Fenwick, the 
founding, in 1677, of the town of New Beverly, af- 
terward called Bridlington, and finally Burlington, 
with these facts in view we can readily imagine some 
bold and hardy pioneer pushing into the wilderness 
and on some favored spot building his log cabin. 
That the country was known and the settlements 
connected by trails is borne out by the fact that Wil- 
liam Edmundson, of Ireland, a minister among 
Friends, in company with James Fletcher, in 
or 1676, attended meetings on Long Island, 
neved through New Jerse y to the Falls of Delaware. 
Crossing the river there, they passed down the west 
bank, no doubt passing through or near what is now 
Frankford, six or seven 
ment of a meeting here 


1075 
jour- 


years before the establish- 
, and one hundred years be- 
fore the present meeting house was built, to Upland, 
now Chester, and held a the 
Robert Wade. 

The first general yearly meeting of Friends in New 
Jersey was held at Burlington on the 28th of Sixth 
month, 1681, and included some 
the Pennsylvania side of the 
fore the arrival of Penn. 

The date of Penn’s arrival is noted in the following 
minute of a Friends’ meeting held at Fairman’s Man- 
sion, Shackamaxon (Kensington): 

“At a monthly meeting, the 8th month (November), 
1682. At this time Governor Penn and a multitude 
of Friends arrived here and erected a city called 
Philadelphia, about a half mile from Shackamaxon, 
where meetings were established, etc. Thomas Fair- 
man, at the request of the Governor, removed him- 
self and family to Tookany, where there was also a 
meeting appointed to be kept, and this ancient meet- 
ing of Shackamaxon removed to Philadelphia.’ 

As early as 1750 the yearly meeting appears to 
have cherished the idea of preparing a history of the 
establishment of Friends’ meetings in the provinces 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. . This concern took 
definite shape the following year and in the extracts 
of the vearly meetings’ minutes of 1751 we find the 
following: “It is recommended that the several 
meetings should appoint Friends to collect and com- 
municate to Samuel Smith, any materials that might 
be necessary to the compiling the history of these 
provinces, now under his care.” 


meeting at home of 


small meetings on 


Delaware, settled be- 
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“At a eiiidiniibe meeting of Friends in the city oj 
Philadelphia, in the Sixth month, 1683, it was then 
and there agreed and concluded that there be estab- 
lished a First-day meeting of Friends at Tooka: 
(Frankford) and Portquesitik; ‘and that* these two 
make one monthly ‘meeting, men and women, for 
the ordering of the affairs of church.” 


“At a monthly meeting, the third of 
month, 1683—at a monthly meeting of Friends 
Truth, of the inhabitants about Tookany and Poetque- 
sink Creeks, being met together for the service of 
truth, and the better ordering and governing of thx 
affairs of the church.”—(Ext. Abington Month); 
meeting). 

This'is ‘the first monthly meeting following the es- 
tablishing of the two meetings to constitute a mont! 
ly meeting, and was held alternately at the hous: 
of Sarah Seyers, or Seary, in Oxford, near Tacon) 
Creek, and at the house of John Hart, near Portqu: 
sink. 

Writing of these meetings at this time Samuel 
Smith says: “There were now three particular meet 
ings belonging to this (Abington) Monthly Meeting, 
viz., one held at the house of Sarah which 
afterwards became Oxford Meeting; one at John 
Hart’s, Poetquesink, which afterward became Byber- 
ry Meeting, and one at Richard Waln’s, which after- 
wards became Abington Meeting. 


Seventh 


Seyers, 


“Thomas Fairman, having removed with his fa: 
ily from Shackamaxon to Oxford (1682), there gave 

piece of ground to build a meeting-house upon, 
which was, built accordingly very early; first, a log 
house, afterward, a brick.” (S. Smith.) 

A First-day meeting had been held still earlier at 
the house of Sarah Seyers, at Tacony, or Oxford. 
“At a monthly meeting at the new meeting-hous: 
near Tookany, Sixth of Eighth month, 1684.” This 
extract from the minutes indicates that the original 
meeting-house, of log, was built early in that year. 
From the above extracts from Samuel Smith and th 
various monthly meetings, we can come to some defi 
nite conclusion as to the time of the establishment 
of the meeting at Tookany, afterward Frankford, « 
the building of the log meeting-house, and the struc- 
ture now standing on the land given by Thomas 
Fairman in 1682. 


The older section of the present building was built 
in 1775. It may have been built earlier. The fact 
that the material in reference to the time of the set 
tlements of meetings, in the provinces of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, was collected and sent to Samuel 
Smith, between the years of 1752 and 1773, is evi- 
dence of an earlier date. 

The bricks were brought over from England as bal- 
last in the vessel carrying them. Tradition says they 
were ordered several years before being delivered, 
the shipping of them being delayed on account of the 
troublous times brewing between the mother country 
and her colonies. 

In every course every second brick is a binder, the 
end being vitrified, giving a pleasing effect. There is 
one peculiarity about the walls, one end and side of 
the building being brick and one end and side stone. 
Whether or not so built to economize expense or 
from difficulty in procuring bricks, we can only con- 
jecture. At a much later period, we do not know 
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when, the , building has been enlarged, the original 
portion being two-thirds the present size. 

The line of demarkation between the old and new 
sections-is plainly discernible. The bricks in the 
newer part. are larger than in thé older, and the vitri- 
fied ones are not of as high a grade and style of fin- 
ish. 

The style of benches indicates that they were made 
at three different periods. Those that appear to be 
oldest, and they are few, are probably an inheritance 
from the old log meeting-house, the next older being 
made when the brick building was erected, and the 
newest ones when the building was enlarged. At 
one end of the meeting-house is still to be seen the 
brick hearth of the old fire-place. .In the. yard, near 
the entrance to the women’s end of the 
house, stands the old horse-block, in this day. an ob- 
ject of curiosity, but in Colonial days, when travel- 
ing was mostly done on horseback, of great use and 
convenience to women in mounting and dismount- 
ing. 

Back of the meeting-house is the graveyard. 
first burial took place in 1687. 
allowed. In 1815 Frankford and Germantown formed 
a new monthly meeting. The first meeting in 
Germantown was held at the house of Tennie Kun- 
dert (Dennis Conard), in 1683. “In 1827 the two an- 
cient meetings of Frankford and Germantown, which 
then composed Frankford Preparative meeting, were 
attached to Green Street Monthly Meeting.” In 1854 
Philadelphia Quarter reports that Frankford Prepara- 
tive meeting is now held alternately at Frankford and 
Germantown. 


The 
No burials are now 


WILitrAM HAGAMAN. 
1556 Adams Avenue, Frankford, Phila. 


LONDON OLD MEETING HOUSES. 


[From the Friend (London) .) 


In searching (unsuccessfully) in the British Mu- 


seum recently, several old Lonon Directories of the 
eighteenth century for some record of a Friend who 
lived in Bermondsey, up to 1780, I came across in one 
volume, that for 1757, amongst a mass of curious items 
of information, lists of places of worship in the Me- 
tropolis. Those for “Quakers” are thus given: Devon- 
shire Street, Bishopsgate Street; Ewer’s Street, 
Southwark; Fair Street, Horselydown; Little Alm- 
oury, Westminster; Peel, St. John’s Lane; Sandy’s 
Court, Houdsditch ; School-house Lane, Ratcliff; Sa- 
voy, in the Strand; Wapping; White Hart Yard, 
Gracechurch Street; Workhouse, Clerkenwell. And 
amongst the Methodist list: “Bull and Mouth, formerly 
a Quakers’ Meeting.” Two places are given for the 
“Muggletonians,” viz., Barnaby Street and Old Street 
Square. 

Seven or eight of the “Friend” list, I think, do not 
now exist, and I doubt if five or six of the actual sites 
even are known to the present generation, or indeed 
have been known to the last two or three generations. 
I have not at hand at the moment William Beck’s and 
F. Ball’s valuable book on the London Meeting-houses, 
or I should probably find some light on the subject 
therein. That interesting work, however, is not so 
well known as it deserves to be. My own mother, born 
at Westminster in 1790, used to talk of the Savoy 
meeting. I should hardly think she ever knew it per- 
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consti I was sata there was no mention of 
Westminster’s old meeting-house in St. Peter’s Court, 
nearly opposite the present one. I conclude it must 
have been erected subsequently. 

It may be of interest to note that in the Directory 
for 1736, a tiny book of perhaps twenty-five or thirty 
pages, the firm of Freame & Barclay, bankers, Lom- 
bard street, even then appears, as well as David Bar- 
clay, linen draper, Cheapside ; that Daniel Quare Good- 
man’s Fields (then and now off Aldgate and the Min- 
ories), is given, and that another entry is that of Alex- 
ander Cruden, “bookseller, under the Royal Ex- 
change,” who, it was well known, had a shop there, 
and lived besides at Islington. It is believed by the 
writer that his death took place in the latter locality. 
He was found on his knees at the bedside, in the 
attitude of prayer. F. G. Casn. 


1906. 


5 ix., 


JAMES PARNELL. 


[From the British Friend.] 


At the happy suggestion of Colchester Friends a 
meeting was held, by kind permission of the Right 
Hon. James Round, in the Quadrangle of Colchester 
Castle, on the afternoon of the Quarterly Meeting 
(21st ult.), to commemorate the anniversary of the 
death of James Parnell, a tragedy enacted there in the 
early days of Quaker history. 

Under the shade of the old historic walls of the Cas- 
tle, about three hundred Friends and others listened to 
the story of this ardent young Quaker preacher, graph- 
ically told by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, who, at the in- 
vitation of Friends, gave with much feeling and sym- 
pathy, a most interesting account of his life. 

James Parnell, a saint of a robust out-of-door type, 
was one who carried with him the breeze of the hills 
and ever urged simplicity of life, sincerity of speech 
and a yearning after true nobility. He was born at 
Retford ; his parents seem to have belonged to the mid- 
dle class, and to have sent him to the grammar school, 
where he received a fair education. A great change 
seems to have taken place in the lad’s life at about the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. He has drawn a dark picture 
of his unregenerate youth, and wrote: “I was as per- 
fect in wickedness as many, and exceeded most.” He 
describes in his autobiography how the Spirit of God 
was working in him, leading him onward, and how he 
was brought to renounce “his sinful manner of life ;” 
at this time he does not seem to have met any Quakers. 
Someone told him of George Fox, and he set out to 
find this Friend, travelling more than 150 miles on 
foot, for the chance of a short conversation with him. 
They met in Carlisle dungeon, where Fox was for a 
time, but of what passed between them we have no 
record. After this visit, he went about preaching, and 
though only nineteen years of age, he entered without 
hesitation into religious debates with the priests and 
others ; he also wrote many pamphlets which fill a vol- 
ume of 500 pages. 

It was at Coggeshall that he was arrested for argu- 
ing with an Independent minister, named Wills, in the 
Parish Church. He was marched to Colchester Castle 
and imprisoned for two months; then he was hand- 
cuffed with a murderer, and made to walk twenty-two 
miles to Chelmsford, where the trial was held. He 

was heavily fined, and committed again to jail in Col- 
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chester Castle. The barbarous treatment he received 
at the hands of the jailer and his wife baffles descrip- 
tion. These cruelties told upon his weakened consti- 
tution, and after eleven months of suffering, he passed 
away. Two Friends were with him at the end, in spite 
of the magistrate’s command that “no giddy-headed 
people were to visit him.” 
“__Has the night descended ? 

Was the road of late so toilsome, did we stop discouraged, nod- 


ding on our way? 


Yet a passing hour I yield you in your tracks to pause, obli- 
vious, 


Pioneers! © pioneers ! ” E. B. 


CINCINNATI ANNUAL SUMMER MEETIN 


First day morning, Ninth month, 1906, was over 
vast with he ‘avy, black clouds, and about the time 
Friends should have started on their annual journey 
to Butterworth Station, to pay their respects to our 
oldest member, Aunt Nancy Butterworth, the rain 
was coming down in sheets, and continued so for 
nearly an hour. Notwithstanding this handicap, 
twenty of the faithful and their friends, braved the 
elements and went to the meeting, and were well 
repaid, for the day after its dark beginning, cleared 
into a bright sunshine and all nature seemed to join 
in making the day one of pleasure and benefit to all 
who attended the meeting. 

Dr. Holmes, who had been with us on Sixth day 
evening, proceeding thence to Waynesville, to hold 
meetings on First-day, had agreed to attend this But- 
terworth meeting, provided arrangements could be 
made. 

He was met at the meeting at Waynesville and 
driven across the country some twenty miles, taking 
his lunch during this trip, arriving at Butterworth 
Station in time to attend the meeting. 
found some fifty or sixty people. 

After a few moments of cordial greeting, the meet- 
ing assembled, a short period of silence preceding the 
remarks of Dr. Holmes, who said in part: I want 
to say in the beginning, that I feel very much pleased 
in being invited and having the opportunity to attend 
a meeting of this kind. It seems to me that in such 
a company of people, there must be a seeking out of 
what is vital and essential. After tracing the his- 
torical development of the sacraments he said that 
Christ little information about the 
future. Faith has to do with this world and not with 
the world to come. The latter is so far from our com- 
prehension that it must of necessity be left to the 
future. To be sure we can have a vigorous curiosity 
about it,and religion belongs to the life that is. Christ 
concentrated his statements about religion to dealings 
with his fellowmen and his relations with his Creator. 
There are two aspects in the Quaker attitude, the 
ewternal and the internal. We have the outside in- 


There were 


gave us very 


finences that beat upon our senses, making a complex 
I 


world. Our relation with the external world, is by 
no means a simple thing, and we realize that we are 
in the presence of a great power, the power that we 
can see in storm and in sunshine. But when we turn 
to the world of consciousness we are confronted with 
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a deeper and deeper mystery; that power that lays 
upon us the responsibility of ought. Out of it all 
comes the wonderful sense of duty, always present in 
the hearts of men. Among the Jews it appeared in 
the form of visions and dreams. Today it may not 
come to us in that way. Nevetheless, the important 
thing is not the form of the obligation, but our indi- 
vidual interpretation of it, making for stronger, 
better, fairer lives. 

He closed his remarks with the message of the old 
prophet, who said “ They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, and they ‘shall walk and not faint.” 

Other speakers were Rachel Hadley, Susan Mur- 
dock, Emma Danforth, Dora Gallagher, Edwin 
Griest, and Aunt Naney Butterworth, who said: “TI 
thank you for coming here. I love you all, and my 
son, who has passed to the great be yond, loved you 
all. I shall not be here long, but next year if I am 
here I want you all to come and I bid you welcome.” 

After reading a short selection from Dr. Johnson, 
followed by the usual period of silence, the meeting 
closed, and all felt that the bright sunny day, with 
its dark beginning, had been an uplift to all who had 
the temerity to brave the elements of the early morn- 
ing and come to this home of many memories 
sweet recollections. 

Dr. Holmes immediately after the meeting was 
driven to Loveland in order to fulfill the engagement 
made for him by the general committee, at Green- 
plain, near South Charleston, Ohio. 


Enna Hopkins, Assistant Clerk. 


and 


BRITISH LABORERS AND EDUCATION. 


Referring to the recent Congress of British Trade 
Unions, the London Friend notes that the chairman, in 
his opening speech, made some very pointed remarks, 
relative to the workers, that are worthy of being quot- 
ed: “What could be done in the next decade if we 
could say with very truth that we were an educated 
and sober nation? I do not despair of that day coming ; 
then, with the national intelligence free from one of 
the deadening influences, the march forward towards 
a real, definite solution of the many problems that 
affect the true welfare of the people would be both 
rapid and sure.’”’ Many will agree in these observa- 
tions. 


The reserve of Jesus is the background and the 
support of his sympathy. The throng that presses 
about him seems to drain his strength, and he seeks 
the solitude of the hills or of the lake to recover poise 
and peace. Here is the meaning of those passive vir- 
tues which appear to give the note of asceticism to 
the gospels. Meekness, patience, forbearance, si- 
lence—these are not the signs of mere self-mortifica- 
tion, they are the signs of power in reserve. They 
ere the marks of one who can afford to wait, who ex- 
pects to suffer, who need not contend; and all this, 
not because he is simply meek and lowly, but because 
he is also strong and calm.—F' rom Peabody’s “ Jesus 
Christ and the Christian Character.” 
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LAKE MOHONK AND OUR DEPENDENT 
PEOPLES. 


In the early days of Tenth month, 1883, twelve 
men held an unusual assembly at Lake Mohonk, N. 
Y. They came together as the personal guests of 
Albert K. Smiley to discuss the condition of the 
North American Indian and to urge upon the prop- 
er authorities such action and legislation as should 
seem to them necessary to better conditions among 
the Indians and to correct certain grave evils which 
they knew from personal experience were rapidly 
demoralizing the Indian service. Four of the twelve 
were members of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
and the president of that board, General Clinton B. 
Fisk, presided. After a day’s deliberations, the meet- 
ing adopted an address to the public, setting forth 
the advisability of raising the standard of the Indian 
service by increasing the salaries of agents and oth- 
er employes in the field and by giving increased re- 
sponsibility to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
Washington. The declaration also advocated the 
gradual withdrawal of rations from able-bodied In- 
dians and appropriation to place means of self-sup- 
port within their reach. This meeting was probably 
the first of its kind in the United States, and it is 
chiefly noteworthy as .being the forerunner of the 
Lake Mohonk Conferences—great house parties 
which have made the name Mohonk known in cir- 
cles where even its fame as a summer resort has not 
penetrated. 

In this connection it is interesting to examine the 
motives which induced Albert K. Smiley to under- 
take the Mohonk Conferences. He was appointed a 
member of the Board of Indian Commissioners in 
1879, and immediately entered into an exhaustive 
study of the Indian problem. After a few years he 
became so firmly convinced that grave evils existed 
in the service which could never be eliminated by in- 
trospection that he hit upon the plan of calling pe- 
riodical meetings of private citizens familiar with In- 
dian affairs who could thresh out the whole matter 
untrammeled by official oversight or political influ- 
ence. The results of the conference have proven the 
wisdom of his view. In the twenty-three years of its 
existence, the Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends 
of the Indian has brought out and thoroughly aired 
many grave defects in the administration of Indian 
affairs, nearly all of which the government has taken 
up and for the most part eradicated. It is a remark- 
able testimony to the power of public opinion that 
these great house parties—for they have no regular 
organization and hence no executive power—have 
produced so decided a betterment of existing condi- 
tions by leading up to wise legislation affecting the 
welfare of the Indians. The meetings of the con- 
ference have steadily increased in size, and each an- 
nual gathering now numbers some two hundred per- 
sons, nearly all of whom are in one sense or another 
experts on some phase of the subject under discus- 
sion. Among those who have attended and contrib- 
uted to the success of these conferences have been 
such men as ex-Presidents Hayes and Arthur, the 
late Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. ‘ 

Some five years ago, when it became increasingly 
apparent that many of the pressing needs of the In- 
dians were at last being intelligently met and when 
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the acquisition of the Philippines and Porto Rico 
had brought fresh problems to this country, the -con- 
ference extended its scope to include these other de- 
pendent peoples, and two years ago took formal ac- 
tion by changing its name to The Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference of Friends of the Indian and other Depend- 
ent Peoples. This new departure has commanded 
the public attention to a marked degree, and the dis- 
cussions of the conference, being free from political 
influence and participated i in by men of many different 
shades of opinion, have done much to clear up mis- 
understandings regarding the real condition and 
needs of our new possessions. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the confer- 
ence is to be held at Lake Mohonk, Tenth month 
17th, 18th and 19th. Hon. Andrew S. Draper, New 
York’s well-known Commissioner of Education, will 
preside, and the program will include addresses and 
discussions on conditions among the Indians and in 
the Philippines, Porto Rico and Hawaii. Recent ut- 
terances of the conference have been in favor of a 
Federal appropriation for the extension of education 
in Porto Rico and in favor of the unrestricted entry 
of Philippine products into this country. Questions 
of imperialism and related political issues are not dis- 
cussed. 

Among those expected to participate in the con- 
ference are Major General E. S. Otis, Dr. George 
Washburn, Director of the Philippine Civil Service; 
Judge Paul Charlton, of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs; Drs. Fred B. Atkinson, of Brooklyn, and E. B. 
Bryan, of Franklin, Ind., both former Superintendents 
of Public Instruction in the Philippines; Rear Ad- 
miral Franklin Hanford, of New York; Rev. J. H. 
Sutherland, Chaplain of the Twenty-third U. S. In- 
fantry ; Congressman Frederick Gillet, of Springfield, 
Mass., and Congressman M. E. Driscoll, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., all of whom can speak from personal experi- 
ence of Philippine conditions. Among those familiar 
with Porto Rican affairs will be Dr. M. Brum- 
baugh and Dr. S. M. Lindsay, former Superintendents 
of Education in the Island; Dr. Jose de Guzman Be- 
nites, of San Juan; Jorge Bird Arias, of Fajardo, 
Porto Rico; Dr. J. H. Hollander, of Baltimore, Porto 
Rico’s first Treasurer, and Hon. John R. Garrison, 
of Washington, former Auditor of Porto Rico, Hawaii 
will be well represented by Hon. William R. Castle, 
Hon. Theodore Richards and P. C. Jones, of Hono- 
lulu; Dr. Titus Coan, of New York, a native-born 
Hawaiian, and by many Americans familiar with 
Hawaiian affairs. The Indian question will also be 
thoroughly discussed. Indian Commission Francis 
E. Leupp, Hon. James S. Sherman, chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs in the House of 
Representatives ; Superintendent Mercer, of the Car- 
lisle Indian School; Congressmen Fitzgerald and 
Alexander, of Buffalo, and a large number of Indian 
agents, school superintendents and others directly 
from the Indian field, will be present 

Encouraged by the success of this conference, Al- 
bert K. Smiley in 1895 started his annual spring con- 
ference on international arbitration, which has al- 
ready grown to command a larger attendance than 
its forerunner, the Indian Conference. Both confer- 
ences are run on the same liberal lines, and to them 
is largely due the reputation as a center of influence 
now enjoyed by Lake Mohonk. 
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A PRESENT DAY ANTI-SLAVERY 
MOVEMENT. 


If the history of the past five years in America has 
demonstrated any one thing more clearly than an- 
other it is that the very best remedy for the ills of the 
body politic is publicity. The mass of the people de- 
sire the things that are right, and if the things that 
are wrong are pictured so that they can see them 
clearly, they may be trusted to find a remedy. Be- 
lieving that publicity will do more than anything 
else to secure adequate laws for the protection of the 
children, the Anti-Child-Slavery League has been or- 
ganized. Among the organizations contributory to 
this League are the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and the National Consumers’ League, of 
which Samuel McCune Lindsay and Florence Kelley 
are the ns secretaries. 

The National Child Labor Committee was formed 
to “ promote the welfare of society with respect to the 
employment of children in gainful occupations; to in- 
vestigate and report the facts concerning child labor; 
to raise the standard of parental responsibility with 
respect to employment of children; to assist in pro- 
tecting children by suitable legislation against pre- 
mature or otherwise injurious employment, and thus 
to aid in securing for them an opportunity for ele- 
mentary education and physical development suffi- 
cient for the demands of citizenship and the require- 
ments of industrial efficiency; to aid in promoting the 
enforcement of laws relating to child labor; to co- 
ordinate, unify and supplement the work of State or 
local child labor committees, and encourage the for- 
mation of such committees where they do not exist.” 

There may be many among our readers who look 
upon child labor as did a United States Senator who 
declared: “‘ I went to work on the farm before I was 
twelve, did the chores and milked the cows before I 
went to school, and again after I came home from 
school until dark. It was hard work, too, but I am 
none the worse for it to-day.” But a few hours, 
sitting as chairman of an important committee, hear- 
ing testimony of what children who work in a large 
city do nowadays, convinced him that work on a 
farm, where the air is pure and the food is good and 
abundant, is very different from work in a factory 
full of lint; a breaker full of coal dust, or a sweat- 
shop full of foul air and tuberculosis germs. Besides, 


the work that a boy does on a farm, or a girl in thie 
house, is educative, it requires brain action. But 
much of the work done in the factory is automatic 
and simply tires jthe body Without developing the 
brain. YO) 1¢@59! 

Even from a‘ money stendpuiht child labor .is a 
great waste. The earning power’ of the man who has 
a well-developed body aid a common school educa- 
tion is so much greater than that of the man who has 
neither of these, that the State can much better afford 
to take care of the comparatively few families de- 
pendent upon the wages of children under fourteen 
or sixteeny than it can afford to lose what these 
children, will be. able to produce if they are allowed to 
become fully developed. 

Along with the laws forbidding children to work in 
factories while they are of school age, there must be 
an improvement of the public school system. There 
should be manual training in all the schools, and also 
vacation schools in which many things may be 
learned that are not found in books. In short, we 
should aim to have such legislation as will give to 
all of our children the best possible development of 
body and mind. We are very far from that ideal 
condition as long as more than one in six of all the 
children between ten and sixteen years of age in the 
United States are working for some employer for 
wages. 

The opinion of each individual is a part of public 
opinion, and upon each person therefore rests the 
responsibility of knowing the conditions that actually 
exist. Nor does the responsibility end here. Whether 
we will or not, our neighbors are constantly being in- 
fluenced by our opinions, and each should impart 
what he has learned to others in order to inerease 
the general knowledge. 

The church should feel its full measure of respon 
sibility as well as the individual, and there ought to 
go out from every religious organization a demand 
that the children of the land shall be saved. What a 
travesty it is to repeat the words, “ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me,” while we allow such con- 
ditions to be placed around the children that they 
can have no conception of the kingdom of heaven! 
The little children must keep their childlike hearts 
through all the days of their childhood, if we would 
have them grow to full stature and become heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ. 


According to a report in the press, Bishop Charles 
D. Williams, of the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, 
in a recent address to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, at Detroit, declared that the Bible is not 
the Word of God, and that the teachings to the con- 
trary are one of the most prolific sources of unbelief 
that the Church has had to contend with. He said 
that the young men just out of college reads Genesis 
and finds impossible geology, astronomy and ethno- 
logv. If he is too honest to manipulate its meaning 
to make it fit the teachings of science he gives up 
the Bible, and added: “ To those who accept the en- 
tire book as the literal word of God, I would point 
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out that it is nowhere so stated. Christ tore asunder 
Old Testament precepts, the law of Moses, and fur- 
nished new ones. Where the Old Testament directed 
men to hate their, gnemies, the teachings of Christ 
are to love your enemies.’ 


1 


This declaration of Bishop ‘Williams is in line with 


what the Society of Friends has always taught—that 
the Word of God is the Word referred to in John, 
which was in the beginning. God speaks his word 
directly to every soul, and only as the soul receives 
this teaching is it in condition to interpret the words 
that God has spoken to others. The Bible is a record 
of the sayings and doings of men who.listened to the 
word spoken to them individually. and strove to obey 
it. It is invaluable because it contains many of the 
words of God, but as they were revealed to men who 
drew near to him, the Word of God was spoken to 
men before the Bible was written, and is spoken to- 
day to millions of human beings who have no knowl 
edge of the Bible. 


The women teachers of New York City have or- 
ganized for the purpose of securing “ equal pay for 
equal work ” in the schools. Thirty-one hundred of 
these women have paid their yearly dues in advance 
and have expressed their intention of giving personal 
as well as financial aid to this movement. There are 
12,000 women engaged in the public schools 
Greater New York, and all have been invited to 
attend a mass meeting to be held in the old City Col 
lege Building at Lexington Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, on the morning of Tenth month 6th, to con- 
sider the most effective method of working for their 
claim for equal pay for equal work. Another great 
mass meeting is planned 1 the latter part of the 
month to be held probably 


1 Madison Square Gar- 
den. 


The initial salary of a woman teacher in New 
York is $600, followed by an annual increase of $40. 
The annual increase for men teachers is $100. 


The records of any City Fire Department show 
the unflinching courage that men are capable of. The 
tales of the battlefield can not out-match the endur- 
ance, the unselfish risk of life, and the complete 
abandonment to the perilous duty of the hour, of the 
men of the Fire Department. It is good to see a 
recent recognition of this splendid courage and devo- 
tion, in the will of Margaret Rea Agnew Runker, 
which provides that the income of $1000 shall be 
applied annually to the purchase of a gold medal to 
be presented to such member of Engine Company 
No. 14 of the New York City Fire Department as 


shall most distinguish himself by acts of courage. 


Be not deceived. Such as thou sowest thou shalt 
reap. He is none of thy Saviour, whilst thou reject- 
est his grace in thy heart, by which he should save 
thee. What has he saved thee from? Has he saved 
thee from thy sinful lusts, thy worldly affections and 
vain conversations? 
Saviour.—William 
Crown.” 


If not, then he is none of thy 
Penn, from “No Cross, No 
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THE CONFERENCE DISCUSSION ON 
APPLIED RELIGION. 


The discussion of this paper [on “ Applied Chris- 
tiaity ’ which, with the discussion, appears in the 
Supplement of this issue of Tue Inrerricencer] 
seemed to indicate that I had not made clear my maim 
point. The ease of the Antebellum Friends who ab- 
stained from the use of slave goods was mentioned 
merely as an example of financial sacrifice for con- 
science’ sake. It was not meant to be a denunciation 
of ordinary buying of cloth or any other legitimate 
commodity in the open market. 

I claim that there is a distinct economic and moral 
difference between being served by a eérrupt corpora- 
tion and sharing in its ownership and profits as a 
stock holder. The first relationship is well nigh 
compulsory if we are citizens and real parts of the 
modern state, the second is purely optional, we may 
or may not invest. I do not believe that the temper- 
ance reformer should abstain from riding on trains 
beeause the railroads sell aleoholic beverages in their 
dining cars, nor do I consider him a party to or re- 
sponsible for the dining car drinking when he does 
ride on the trains of such railroads. Nor should the 
political reformer refuse to patronize the trains of a 
railroad company that is infamous as a briber of legis- 
lators, a corruptor of courts and debaucher of citizen- 
ship. In its seryice the road is public, 
termed a “common ecarrier.”” In its ownership it is 
private, it is a money making concern, it does its 
nefarious acts for profit, for the profit of its owners— 
the stock holders. 

If it is wrong for a man to bribe or perform other 
acts with hand, tongue or pen is it not also wrong for 
him to participate in the same acts when done by his 
agents, the officers of corporations of which he is a 
part through his investments ? 


it is by law 


J. Russert SMmiru. 


Wharton School, U. Tenth month Ist, 1906. 


of P., Phila., 


DAVID MASTERS 


David Masters, death was noticed in a 
recent issue of Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER was born in 
Millville, Columbia County, Pa., 
and died in Minneapolis, Ninth month 9th, 
his return from California, whence 
to attend the Conference at Mountain Lake Park. 

His boyhood and early manhood were passed 
among the beautiful hills which surround Millville, 
where he learned to “toil, and be strong,” and to 
build his character upon that higher feeling which 
enables men to realize their fondest hopes and ex- 
pectations. 

His industrious habits and 
business were rewarded with success. 


whose 


nearly 71 years ago, 
1906, on 


he was hastening 


close application to 

But success 
did not dim his moral and spiritual vision, nor make 
him selfish, nor lead him away from the simple life; 
it gave him a larger opportunity to be helpful to 
others, and leisure to give himself, his personal ser- 
vice, and his heart-felt devotion to his fellow men. 
He was a man of strict integrity, a kind neighbor, a 
sympathetic friend, and his loss will be keenly felt 
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by all with whom he was associated in the manifold 
relations he bore to the various charities, educational 
and philanthropic enterprises in which he was en- 
gaged. ; 

He has been for many years a faithful member of 
the Educational Committee and of the Representa- 
tive Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, but 
his greatest service to his fellow-men lay in the fact 
that he supplemented his meeting activities by a life 
of brotherly kindness. In the home of his childhood 
and early manhood his old neighbors always wel- 
comed him eagerly, and the neighbors of his later 
life in Philadelphia held him equal esteem. In 
both places his familiar presence will be missed, and 
his genial greeting and kindly smile will be long re- 
membered. 


VISIT OF JOHANN MARCUSSEN TO 


AMERICA. 


[From a report in the Friend (London), of the recent ses- 
sion of the meeting for sufferings of London Yearly Meeting.] 


This Danish Friend told very simply how it had lain 
on his heart for over two years to go and pay a visit 
in Gospel love to some of the Friends in America, espe- 
cially to those of Scandinavian race, of whom there are 
a considerable number in Iowa. His own Friends at 
their annual meeting in 1905 did not see how they 
could spare him from his work in Denmark, but at the 
meeting this year felt that it would be right to liberate 
him. He hopes to sail from Liverpool on 11th inst. 
[Ninth month] and to return, all being well, in about 
six months. 

William Robinson mentioned meeting with a num- 
ber of these Norwegian Friends in the United States, 
many of whom he had first got to know in Norway 
itself. There are more Norwegian Friends new in 
the States than in Norway itself. He was very glad, 
indeed, that J. Marcussen was going to visit them. J. 
G. Alexander also said how welcome the visit would 
be, and how much the Danish Friends would miss J. 
Marcussen, who exercises such a loving ministry 
amongst them. He goes in simple faith that not only 
he himself, but his wife and children at home will be 
cared for. In reply to questions, it was stated that the 
Danish Friends do not form any part of our Yearly 
Meeting; there is, therefore, no official connection of 
English Friends with the visit. J. Marcussen said 
he had learned that when God called to service it was 

right to go forward, trusting that all that is needed 
will be forthcoming. Friends had provided enough to 
pay his passage to America, and leave a small bal- 
ance in his hands. He had a further promise which 
would secure his return passage when necessary, for 
the rest he trusted it would come as needed. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


“James Parnell.” By Charlotte Fell Smith. 
ley Brothers, and Is. 6d.) 

We have all of us read with indignant pity the 
story of Parnell, the “quaking boy,” as he was term- 
ed, who shook the East of England, as George Fox 
did the North, and who was cruelly done to death 

Colchester Gaol in 1656, at the age of twenty. 


(Head- 


Is. 
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Sut it was right and fitting that a fresh sketch of his 
| life should be written on the two hundred and fiftieth 
| anniversary of his death. This, which occurred in 
the present year, has been suitably commemorated at 
| Colchester by a gathering of Friends {an account of 

which, taken from the British Friend, 1s given in an- 

other column]. The author has carefully collected 

the facts of the short career and tragic death of this 

young preacher, and has done her work well. 
—British Friend. 


CAIN GOLDEN WEDDING. 
A rare and delightful occasion was the fiftieth wed- 


and Caroline W. 
1906, 


ding anniversary of Thornton P. 
Cain, which took place on Ninth month 24th, 
in Richmond, Ind. 

Their children, Harry Cain and wife of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.,and Walter and wife of Indianapolis, Ind., took 
the matter in hand, and with the ever ready assis- 
tante of friends made it a real pleasure to all. A 
plenteous dinner was served to the family at their 
home on North Eleventh Street; many beautiful and 
useiul presents were forthcoming from children 
and friends, and the afternoon was ripe in pleasant 
surprises, sweet reminiscences and happy good-wishes 
for the future. In the evening from 7.30 to 10 
o'clock a reception was held “North A Street 
Friends Meeting House,” where over two hundred 
guests assembled to meet this couple who have 
learned the art of growing old beautifully. The 
rooms were prettily arranged with golden flowers, 
ferns and asparagus, the reception room below, which 
was converted into a dining-room, was decorated with 
the seasonable flowers, a number of antique brass 
candelabra and candle-sticks bearing yellow tapers 
were used, and the golden color scheme was carried 
out in the menu-eards. The favors were bows of 
gol len ribbon. At 9 o’clock George R. Thorp read 
the “ time-touched, yet doubly precious’ marriage 
certificate, also a letter from this worthy couple ex- 
pressive of their deep appreciation of this 
of interest and good fellowship. An original poem 
by Esther S. Wallace was read, from which the fol- 
lowing lines are taken: 

“ Searce a silver thread is mingled 
In your hair so brown and soft; 
Searce a wrinkle mars your faces; 
Love has smoothed them out so oft.” 


assurance 


A memory book in which all present were re- 
quested to write their names so that it may serve as 
a reference at the diamond wedding, which we hope 
to attend, for we cannot think of Thornton and Caro- 
line as old, indeed they are not old in feeling; “ hearts 
don’t change much after all ” when kept fresh by the 
duties, pleasures and responsibilities of life. 

Eliza W. Morris, in a few well chosen words pre- 
sented on behalf of the Meeting 70 dollars in gold— 
thus giving substantial evidence of esteem in which 
they are held. A bridal oceasion, be it for the bride 

' 20 or the bride of 50 years, is full of interest to 
us all. The great heart of humanity throbs in sweet 
accord with lovers, be they old or young. The re- 
mainder of the evening was spent socially, and we 
went home with warm cheer in our hearts. 
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THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Fifty years of earnest effort, 
Fifty years of joyous life; 

Half a hundred years of knowing, 
What of peace and what of strife! 


Half a hundred years of growing, 
Upward, onward, who can tell? 
Step by step you’ve trod together, 
Walking bravely, working well. 


You have known the joy of having, 
You have felt the pangs of loss, 

Loving, gaining, having, losing, 
First the star and then the cross. 


God has given, God has taken— 
Blessed forever be His name. 

Even in your hours of anguish 
You have trusted just the same. 


They whom the dear Father loveth, 
Oft His chastening hand doth feel, 

He has tested, He has tried you. 
sound you as by bands of steel, 


Closer—nearer—braver—stronger 
Are the ties that link you now. 

Life has softened and perfected 
Cast a halo o’er your brow, 


Searce a silver thread is mingled 

In your hair so brown and soft. 
Searce a wrinkle mars your faces, 

Love has smoothed them out so oft— 


Oh, how blessed—how thrice blessed 
All who heed the Master’s call. 
Know His voice and do His bidding 
With a love that conquers all. 


Earth and heaven bound together 
By an everlasting joy. 

Children here and there to bless you, 
Bringing peace without alloy, 


You are sure of a sweet welcome, 
When the Father calls away 

To the land of spirit mansions, 
You are building day by day. 


We have loved you in your childhood, 
Trusted you in early youth, 

And to-day we come to crown you 
With this everlasting truth: 


That each life that reaches outward 
To God’s children everywhere, 

Plants a harvest full of promise, 
Reaps a kingdom wondrous fair. 


The same power in which you’ve trusted, 
The same God whom you adore, 
Has His loving arms about you. 
And upholds you evermore. 


May dear Carrie’s cheerful spirit, 
Willing hands and tender heart, 

Long remain to help and cheer us, 
Making life a very part 


Of a patient, sweet, out-living 
Of the sorrow, grief and pain, 
That the Master sometimes sends us, 
Like the blighting and the rain. 


A firm arm has stood beside her, 
A true heart has helped her bear, 
Giving hope and faith and courage 
Till the sky again was fair. 


And we hail thee. blessed of women, 
Cherished wife and mother true; 

Drink anew the heavenly nectar, 
Laden fiesh with memory’s dew. 


We, your friends, still cling about you, 
With your children from afar, 

Giving all that hearts can give you, 
Golden memories naught can mar: 
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And in this, your peaceful twilight, 
Beautiful in faith and love, 

We may hear the heavenly voices 
Whispering softly from above. 


Life is full of sweet contentment 
When our earthly loves are strong, 
And our days are full of effort, 
And our hearts are full of song. 


God still sends his manna daily, 
Meets our needs with tender care, 
And each day is full of promise, 
As each heart is full of prayer. 
EstHer S. WALLACE. 
Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 19th, 1906. 


BIRTHS. 
BARTRAM.—Ninth month 29th, 1906, to Wilmer I. and 


Anna Smedley Bartram, of Newtown Square, Pa., a son, whose 
name is Mordecai Thomas Bartram. 


HEALD.—At Medford, Mass., Ninth month 14th, 1906, to 
Howard Taylor and Annie Y. Heald, a son, who is named John 
Wilson Heald. 


MARRIAGES. 


BUZBY—CHADWICK.—On Fourth-day, Ninth month 26th, 
1906, in Philadelphia, Aaron Austin Buzby, son of the late 
Nathan Wright and Ida Peirce Buzby, and Jeannette Chad- 
wick, daughter of Charles and Hannah Chadwick, of Clifton 
Heights, Pa. 


ROBINSON—ROBERTS.—In Norristown, Pa., at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Ninth month 25th, 1906, under the care 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends, William Attwood 
Robinson and Alice Rachel, daughter of Ellwood and Mary L. 
Roberts, all of Norristown. 


DEATHS. 
STRATTON.—Ninth month 20th, 1906, in Philadelphia, Mary 


L. Stratton, having been for some time a great sufferer. She 
was glad to go. 


WARNER.—Mary Newlin Warner suddenly passed to rest at 
the Gynecean Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., on the 14th of Tenth 
month. She was the wife of George Warner, an elder of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting, and a daughter of the late John 
and Beulah Newlin, of Brandywine Summit. Her father was 
an elder of Concord Monthly Meeting for many years. Her 
funeral was held at her husband’s home at Lahaska, Pa., and 
in a large concourse of friends and relatives, several Friends 
testified to her worth as one who silently ministered and did 
her work for the Master in the little things of life, that made 
all who came in contact with her take from her storehouse of 
faithfulness that which inspired them to go forth in their 
weakness to be made stronger and better from this living dis- 
ciple of Jesus. 


JANE FINLAY NICHOLSON. 


Jane Finlay Nicholson, whose death was published in last 
week’s INTELLIGENCER, was born in Iredell County, N. C., in 
Second month, 1806, of Quaker parentage. When she was 
eight years old her parents moved to Warren County, O., where 
she lived until she came to Indianapolis in 1866. Her mother 
was from Campbell County, Va., and her father, Isaac Wales 
was of Scotch-Irish parentage. She is survived by three 
daughters, Elizabeth and Mary Nicholson and Martha Nichol- 
son McKay; two granddaughters, Mary L. McKay and Helen 
McKay Steele; and two great-grandsons, Horace McKay and 
Theodore Steele. 

Jane Nicholson’s interest in life and thought was active until 
within a few weeks of her death. As she sat knitting by her 
fireside she welcomed with the ardor of the scholar news of 
the iatest scientific developments, and fresh thoughts from the 
best books always on her table. Her household was a cen- 
ter where questions of human progress and intellectual and 
spiritual enlightenment found ample discussion. Three great 
causes—peace, freedom of slaves and rights of woman—found 
in her a warm supporter. 

She had for her intimate friends those who were foremost 
in the great philanthropic movements in this country in the 
last century. Her life presented a rare combination of activity 
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and contemplation. Her serenity always caused. her friends to 
pause and listen to the promptings of the spirit. One friend 
said of her, “ Her life was all of the beatitudes in one.” 


“She has come back: the clouds and pain are o’er; 
The dear freed feet but- touched that other shore 
To turn to us once more. 
Our young, strong angel mother—from the years, 
Triumphant life its shining garment clears, 
And all its stain of tears and memories forever disappears.” 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The whole of the Ninth month issue of The British Friend, 
when nearly ready to send out, was destroyed by the fire at 
the printing works, Ashford, on the 14th of the month. Messrs. 
Headley Brothers have been as prompt as possible in getting 
the issue reprinted elsewhere, and the readers will sympathize 


with them ig the trouble which has so suddenly come upon 
them. 


There is wide sympathy among Friends with Headley Broth- 
ers, of 14 Bishopsgate Street, E. C., and Ashford, in the serious 
loss they have sustained through the complete demolition 
of their printing works at Ashford by fire last week. As pub- 
lishers of The Friend, printers and publishers of One and All, 
printers of The British Friend, Friendly Messenger, etc., and 
agents of the Friends’ Tract Association, they are brought in 
touch with Friends in all parts of the country, and the serious 
inconvenience which such a fire must cause will be generally 
appreciated. We are glad to know that on all sides they have 
received marks of the goodwill of Friends in this trying 


emergency.—The Friend (London) of Ninth month 2\1st. 


Our friend William M. Maule, a former Swarthmorean, and 
now forester to the Philippine forest service, has recently re- 
turned from an extended journey in Europe and other parts of 
the world, during which he has taken opportunity to study 
forest conditions in India and in Europe. 


The return of our friend Joseph Elkinton with his family 
from their sojourn in Europe (his and his wife’s for nearly 
a year), was welcomed last First-day [the 16th] in Philadel- 
phia.—The Friend (Philadelphia), 


In Edinburgh J. Lindley Spicer [superintendent of evangel- 
istic work of New York Yearly Meeting (held at Twentieth 
Street, New York, and at Glens Falls)], attended the even- 
ing meeting, of which he says: “ A grave Friend welcomed me 
to a seat by a little table, upon which there was a Bible. We 
were upon the lower facing seat, about thirty, including some 
children, passed noiselessly in. The birds sang the opening 
hymn, while we waited for Him to speak. The spirit of prayer 
rested upon the stranger. At the close a sobbing amen, from 
a strong man thrilled our hearts. A message of encourage- 
ment was given, then a long silence, living, vital, inspiring. 
Then another prayed, and voiced the aspirations of our hearts. 
Four testimonies: An aged woman, and a feeble man, white 
and wan, but glowing in the warmth of his zeal for God. 
Silence, then the clasp of hands, and all quickly passed out 
under the trees; here the Friends lingered and conversed in 
low tones. The sweet reverence of it all was most impressive. 
One handsome young man said: “ No; I’m not a Friend. I can 
be nothing else, but I must have a vitalized worship, not a bid 
for cheap popularity and following, but a message to the souls 
of men. Such a meeting as we have just closed is my ideal.” 
A Friend from Wales, who lives away from a Friends’ meet- 
ing, rejoiced in being present. And the regular attendants 
seemed encouraged. In the evening I went to Devonshire 
House to Friends’ meeting. It was very small; in fact, may 
be laid down; but the presence of the Spirit was evident as at 
St. Paul’s (visited in the morning).”—The Friend (Philadel- 
phia). 


Johan Marcussen, a Danish Friend, who lives in Copenhagen, 
landed in New York city on the 19th instant. He is coming to 
America on a religious concern endorsed by minute of the 
Annual Meeting of Friends in Denmark, to visit the Norwegian 
and Danish Friends scattered throughout the United States. 
The greater number of these Friends live within the limits 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting. Our Friend proposes to attend Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, and then to go on to Iowa to enter upon 
the work for which he has come. He speaks English with 
ease, and he has shown to those who know him the spirit of the 
Master whom he serves.—The American Friend. 





A proposition is being considered by a judicious committee 
[of Western Yearly Meeting] to ask the Five Years’ Meeting 
to eliminate associate membership and restore birthright mem 
bership. 


The following is from :a local'paper, the Midmi Gazette: 
“ Those in attendance last First-day, Ninth month 9th, at the 
White Brick Meeting House [Waynesville, 0.], were great!) 
edified as well as much pleased with the fine, logical, scholar|, 
address there delivered by Dr. J. H. Holmes, professor of t! 
History of Religion and Philosophy, at Swarthmore Colleg: 
The large audience listened with profound attention for near}, 
an hour to the sermon and concluding prayer. It was indeed 
a privilege to have with us a man of trained mind, with broad 
views, pleasing delivery and love of his fellowmen.” 


The athletié eligibility rules of Swarthmore College as made 
Twelfth month, 1904, and revised in Twelfth month, 1905, by 


the Faculty Athletic Committee and the Alumni Athletic 
Advisory Committee and the Undergraduate Athletic 
Council, have just been issued. Two important changes 


have been made in the rules. One provides that no student 
coming from another college or university shall be eligible to 
play on a Swarthmore team until he has resided one academi: 
year at the college and has attained in the examinations upon 
an academic year’s work the satisfactory standard of scholar 
ship. This rule is to be applied to a student, though he has 
not represented his former college on any athletic team. The 
other regulation provides that no student shall represent the 
college in any athletic contest unless at the time of said con- 
test he shall be in good standing in the class of which he is a 
member. Such a rule makes it necessary for old students to 
meet the faculty requirements in scholarship and also pro 
hibits a “special” student from engaging in any inter-colleg- 
iate athletic contest.—Swarthmorean. 


A glance at American politics from the English Friends’ 
point of view is taken in the following from The British Friend 
for Ninth month: “The oration by which William J. Bryan 
opened his electoral campaign in New York on the 30th ult was 
not well received in America, and it would seem doubtful 
whether he has a chance of election two years hence, if there is 
a strong candidate on the other side; but to us in Europe the 
speech is noteworthy and acceptable for its deeply pacific tone. 
He began by saying that the message he had brought from the 
Old World was a message of peace, and by pointing to the 
growth of peaceful methods of settling international disputes. 
He suggested that America should take the lead in proposing 
a treaty with all nations for the submission of disputes to The 
Hague or some other impartial tribunal, and that a beginning 
should be made with England. England has already shown 
her earnest desire for such a treaty with America.” 


“Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, Lawyer and Minister of the 
Gospel,” is the title of a booklet issued by the Friends’ Tract 
Association of London. The matter is, for the most part, the 
testimony of Westminster and Longford Monthly Meetings, 
which was adopted by the late London Yearly Meeting. There 
are several illustrations.—The Friend (Philadelphia). 


We are informed that Thomas Davidson, of Fritchley, Eng- 
land, has obtained a certificate for religious service in America. 
The Friend (Philadelphia). 


Xavier Koenig, who was the companion of Charles Wagner 
in his American journey, in writing for his copy of The Friend 


to be addressed to his new residence (90 Avenue de Paris, 
Niort, Deux Sevres, France) writes: “I have been so much 
interested about all I have seen and heard since I met in 


America the Friends, and I have studied their religious litera- 
ture, that it seems to me that in my new field, where the call 
of the Lord has brought me, I shall work in the spirit of the 
Friends. The more I know them the more I feel their method 
is the most appropriate for the present circumstances. If the 
Friends would understand that and go forward in the faith- 
ful spirit of the Inner Light, I am sure they would be the 


greatest help to work in the fulfillment of the kingdom.” 
The Friend (Philadelphia). 


The following editorial comment in the Nebraska Friend on 
the recent sessions of Iowa Yearly Meeting is interesting: 
“The yearly meeting just closed marked an epoch in the 
Friends’ Church. 


The attendance was good. A number of vis- 
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iting ministers were in attendance, and the messages from 
them to the people were love. Possibly not so great preaching 
as is heard some years, but all thoughtful. Churches as well 
as political parties are liable to go to extremes, but are just 
as liable to swing back the other way. The tendency this 
year was quite a decided conservative move. Not the con- 
seryativism of, death, put the one of: ballast. The question of 
a new yearly meeting in Nebraska.was agreed to with no oppo- 
sition at all. The-meeting will be established by the Five 
Years Meeting, if approved, by. that body after their meeting 
in Tenth month, 1907, probably Sixth month, 1907. God is 
blessing Iowa Yearly Meeting. Let us who are to constitute 
the proposed new meeting get in living touch with Him so 
that all may.be started with God as the real author.”—Ameri- 
can Friend. 


In a private letter to one of the editors, a Western Friend 
writes the following: “We have just,;yisited the Friends’ 
Boarding Home at Waynesville, 0. It, is; beautiful and so de- 
lightfully situated. It is on one corner, of the old meeting 
house grounds, and has a roomy front porch overlooking the 
town and the beautiful Miami hills across the river to the 
east.” 


I was much interested in reading Tue INTELLIGENCER’S report 
of the proceedings of the Ohio Yearly Meeting. It appears 
that some at the meeting holding more orthodox views than 
others were disposed to raise the ever-disturbing question 
of beliefs. Orthodoxy has always been mandatory, which 
George Fox and his followers did not require. To mind the 
“Inward Light,” obey the dictates of conscience, do justly and 
live a correct life, were the requirements at that period. The 
creeds and beliefs enforced by the Church were the contention 
which George Fox and his followers condemned. And now, it 
seems to me that we should have no contentions in regard to 
beliefs. As one Friend is reputed to have said at the Ohio 
meeting: “ We all believe in the divinity of Christ, but in dif- 
ferent ways. Some believe as the Friend who has just spoken 
(Orthodox view) ; others believe that Jesus was spiritually the 
Son of God, but, as a man, the son of Joseph and Mary. Every 
member of the Society of Friends is at liberty to believe Jesus 
the Son of God by the miraculous conception, or the son of 
Joseph, filled with the divine spirit.” If the Church had been 
established on this liberal foundation, millions of lives would 
not have been sacrificed, and, instead of wars and fighting, 
peace and good will amongst the human race would have pre- 
vailed. As evolution is the order of nature, it is but natural 
that we human beings should progress in knowledge 
and our minds become more enlightened, and _ that 
those in advanced thought should differ from others of 
the rear guard (if I may so express it) is what may be ex- 
pected, and diversity of belief should not disturb us, so long 
as correct conduct through life is observed. E. L. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Friends of Chester, Pa., will open their First-day School for 
the winter next First-day, the 7th. Rachel P. Leys is the 
superintendent. 


The regular meeting of the Girard Avenue Friends’ Associa- 
tion, the first of the season of 1906-7, will be held Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 6th, at 8 p.m., in the meeting house at Seven- 
teenth Street and Girard Avenue. All interested are invited to 
attend. 


The Committee on Religious Exercises of Friends’ Home for 
Children, 4011 Aspen Street, will hold their first meeting of 
the season on First-day, the 7th, at 3 p.m. All interested are 
invited to be present. ALBEN T. EAVENSON. 


Concord First-day School Union will meet at Willistown, 
Chester County, Pa., 10.30 a.m. Topics for discussion are, 
“Would conference work on practical subjects be better for 
our country schools than individual class work?” “ Have you 
trouble in securing suitable teachers?” “Do inexperienced 
teachers develop satisfactorily?” “ From your experience have 
you any helpful suggestions in this line?” The cars leaving 
Sixty-third and Market Streets at 9 a.m. and West Chester 
at 8.45 and 9.15 a.m. will be met by carriages at Penn Hotel. 


Haddonfield First-day School Union at Medford, N. J., Tenth 
month 20th, at 10a.m. Mary Whitson will speak at after- 
noon session. 


GIRARD AVENUE JUNIOR CONFERENCE. 

The Junior Conference Class of Girard Avenue First-day 
School has sent out to all young people living within the 
radius of influence of the meeting an invitation to the class 
and a copy of the following program of its proposed work: 

Tenth month 7th, 1906.—Introduction to the Study of the 
Life of Jesus. Reasons for such a study. Methods of study. 

Tenth month 14th.—The Messianic Prophecies. 

Tenth month 2lst.—The Birth of Jesus. The theologie con- 
ceptions that have grown out of it. Dr. George A. Barton, of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Tenth month 28th.—Reference to the birth and youth of 
Jesus: Birth, Matt. 1: 18-25; Luke 2: 1-20. Childhood and 
youth, Matt. 2: 13-23; Luke 2: 21-52; Matt. 13: 45-58; Mark 
6: 1-5. 

PREPARATION FOR SERVICE. 

This year’s work on the study of the life of Jesus will be 
based mainly on Burton and Stevenson’s “Harmony of the 
Gospels,” which will be found valuable as a réference book by 
all who desire to follow the work of the class regularly. 

Each month’s program will contain a list of the Bible refer- 
ences to the subject of the day, and it is hoped that the mem- 
bers of the Conference will make a point of reading the 
passages referred to, and thus be prepared to take an aetive 
part in the discussion in class, and at the same time get the 
best results from the winter’s work. 


TRENTON WEEK-END CONFERENCE. 
[To be held at Trenton, N. J., Tenth month 6th and 7th.] 


Morning session at 10 o’clock. Introductory remarks by 
chairman and responses. Paper, “ What Does Each Member of 
the Society of Friends Owe the Meeting?” Cora H. Carver. 
Discussion under five-minute rule. Answers to questions. 

Afternoon session, at 2 o’clock. Paper or address, “ The Mis- 
sionary Spirit; How Developed and Applied,” Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes. Discussion under five-minute rule. 

Evening session, at 7.30 o’clock. Paper, “The Society of 
Friends Necessary to the Promotion of Friends’ Principles,” 
Frank M. Bartram. Address, “ Twentieth Century Quaker- 
ism,” Henry W. Wilbur. 

The meeting at Trenton and the neighboring meetings of 
Fallsington, Crosswicks and Bristol will be attended by visiting 
Friends*on First-day. 


THE NEW TERM OF SCHOOL AT ABINGTON. 
Abington Friends’ School reopened after the summer vaca- 
tion with a most encouraging outlook. Compared with the 
same time in the preceding year, the attendance shows an in- 
crease of about 35 per cent., the number present during the 
opening week being more than the greatest number in attend- 
ance at any time during the preceding year. 

During the vacation, besides making the necessary repairs 
to the furniture and building, the managers installed a new 
hotel range in the kitchen and increased the heating plant by 
putting in twenty-one new radiators, with the necessary con- 
nections, so as to insure comfort even in the coldest weather 
in every part of the building. 

The outdoor sports—foot-ball, tennis, basket-ball and croquet 

are fully under way, 2nd every afternoon sees much life and 
pleasure on the fine athletic fields of the school. 

The school takes especial pride in its fine course in music, 
this department, as well as all other departments of the 
school, having been brought up to a high standard of excellence. 

The present senior class numbers eight members, most of 
whom expect to pursue courses of study after graduation at 
Abington either at college or at some other higher institu- 
tion of learning. 

The faculty, numbering nine teachers, is a strong one, and 
the boarding department is conducted with much care as to the 
physical and moral well-being of the pupils. The faculty for 
the present year are : Louis B. Ambler, B.S., A.M. (University 
of Pennsylvania), principal; Rachel 8. Martin, M.E. (West 
Chester State Normal School), principal of Primary Depart- 
ment; Fred. B. Limerick, A.B. (Princeton), Latin, Greek, His- 
tory; John M. Fry (graduate West Chester Normal Sehool), 
science, manual training, mathematics; Elizabeth W. Jackson, 
B.L. (Swarthmore), assistant in Primary and English; May 
E. Stevenson (graduate School of Industrial Art), drawing, 
painting, modelling; Urania Matz (Leffson-Hille Conserva- 
tory), music; Rachel Robinson, A.B. (Swarthmore), French. 
German, mathematics; Gertrude Holt (graduate Bard-Avon 
School of Expression), English, reading, Girls’ Gymnasium. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The following statement concerning this 
was recently issued by the Registrar: 
(Ninth month 26th) the enrollment at 
Swarthmore College had exceeded three hundred—the largest 
in the history of the college. There has been a decided increase 
in attendance for the past four years, that of this year show- 
ing a gain of about fifty per cent. over the number enrolled in 
1901-02. The dormitories are crowded, and there is a waiting 
list of several students who have taken rooms in the vicinity 
of the college. The number of new students has reached the 
record-breaking total of one hundred and twenty-eight, of 
which sixty-four are girls, and the same number are boys. The 
first year class, itself, represents as many States as the four 
classes did two or three years ago. The States represented by 
the student body are as follows: Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Kentucky, Tennessee, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, 
Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Illinois, North Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

For the first time in a number of years Paul M. Pearson, 
Professor of Public Speaking at Swarthmore, editor of Talent, 
and one of the most popular of speakers among Chautauqua 
circles, has consented to give a home lecture-recital. Mr. 
Pearson was sought after this year by the College Lecture Com- 
mittee for one of the regular numbers of the lecture course. 
He refused this offer, however, on grounds of general policy, 
but has since consented to appear in an independent recital 
for the benefit of the College Debate Board. The evening se- 
lected is that of Sixth-day, the 12th of this month, and the 
subject, “Old Plantation Days.” The recital will be given in 
Parrish Hall, and a large audience is anticipated. 

In response to a petition from the student body, a new regu- 
lation regarding the college library has been adopted. The 
library, which was formerly closed in the evenings, will now 
be open until ten p.m. 

Sarah M. Nowell, at her retirement from the college librarian- 
ship in Sixth month, rendered the following report: 

“ At the time of my report in Sixth month, 1905, the library 
numbered 17,742 volumes. This year 965 volumes have 
been added, making the total at this date 18,707. I can- 
not submit this my last report as librarian of the college with- 
out a word of grateful remembrance of the years spent in your 
service, of congratulation upon the prospect of widening use- 
fulness now opening before the library, and of cordial hope for 
its constant growth and prosperity.” 

We all look upon the entrance 
of politics as a most hopeful sign 
Haverford and Swarthmore—are 
in the movement. On Sixth-day 
Sharpless, of Haverford, candidate 
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sentative from Delaware County, on the Lincoln Party ticket, 
will address a political meeting in Swarthmore’s Town Hall, 
at which President Swain, of Swarthmore, will preside. 

A. d. F. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—After an adjournment of three months 
the Friends’ Association met at the residence of Harry and 
Mellie Johnson, Ninth month 27th, 1906. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Isaac Reeder, and after a 
moment of silence he read the 2d chapter of Hebrews. 

Instead of taking up the usual order of program, a pro- 
gressive conversation upon Friendly topics was conducted, 
which proved to be quite successful in bringing out opinions 
upon such subjects as the following: Do we believe that Quak- 
erism still has a message for the world, and how can the Asso- 
ciation show it? Is the study of the New Testament of any 
practical value to us?’ Why do we not have music and formal 
prayer in our meetings for worship? What would make an 
ideal meeting for worship? etc., etc. One of the members 
expressed the thought that to him the silence was a prayer. 
Another thought that prayer was not as much an attitude of 
body as an attitude of mind. Some one expressed the thought 
that Quakerism never before had so strong a message for the 
world, and by being faithful to simplicity we can prove it. 

The meeting was not as largely attended as would have been 
desirable, but we were glad that so much interest was mani- 
fested in the new order of exercises. Then adjourned, to meet 
at the home of Edward Shaw, the third Fifth-day in the Tenth 
month. E. F., Cor. See. 

MANSFIELD, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Mansfield 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of I. Biddle 
Black, Ninth month 22d, 1906. The president being absent, 
Thomas A. Bunting was chosen to serve for the evening. At 
roll-call twenty members responded, some with sentiments. 
On account of the inclemency of the weather, the meeting was 
small, but very interesting. e 

The Executive Committee submitted the following report: 
Poet for evening study, James Russell Lowell; Discipline, 
Thomas S. Gibbs; biography, Hannah W. Black; current topics 
Thomas S. Deacon; recitations, Mabelle Taylor and Charlotte B. 
Deacon; readings, Howard Rogers and Thomas A. Bunting. 

Anna S. Bunting opened the literary exercises by giving inter- 
esting biography of Milton. Thomas A. Bunting read from 
Discipline, “ Plainness.” Anna C. Scott favored us with ex- 
cellent current topics. “ Hymn of Praise by Our First Parents,” 
was the title of a selection read by Mabelle E. Harvey. Abbie 
Taylor read a poem entitled “ Translation.” The meeting ad- 
journed to meet Tenth month 27th, at the home of G. Franklin 
Harvey. S. A. B., Secretary. 
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